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mid-air of verbal abstractions, like 'Self,' 'other selves' and 'the 
external world,' with the phantasmagoric antimonies that follow in 
their train. And, in view of several sayings, such as those quoted at 
the outset, he cannot be reminded too often that he is but the latest 
in a long line of failures to take the house of philosophy by storm 

and unawares. 

R. M. Wenley. 
University of Michigan. 

Fact and Fable in Psychology. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston, and 

New York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1900. — pp. xvii, 375. 

Psychologists have realized for some time that it was only a question 
of a few months or years when such a book as the one before us should 
appear. Psychological orthodoxy has been threatened from various 
sides, and, although no suggestion of scandal has appeared within the 
science itself, a host of misunderstandings and misrepresentations 
have arisen without, and have done a vast amount of harm. Professor 
Jastrow is to be sincerely thanked for clearing up many of those dubi- 
ous matters in his Fact and Fable. A new science, like a new com- 
monwealth, is much concerned to set and survey its boundaries. If it 
fails to set them, its neighbors are sure to assume the task. Psychol- 
ogy has near neighbors and a good many of them. With most it has 
made amicable and permanent arrangements ; with many it has estab- 
lished mutually beneficial commerce ; from some it stands in friendly 
aloofness ; toward all it has assumed, either as the result of fierce war, 
or of arbitrative tribunal, the attitude of a coordinate power. 

With the settlement of boundaries comes the task of distributing 
territory. In this matter, psychology has proceeded without any 
great embarrassment. It is true that experiment has been reproved for 
its greed; but its loyal and lusty zeal has gained it a large fief, and the 
privilege of extending its limits through diligence and industry. From 
the first, the claims of the immigrant and of the squatter have vexed 
the state. Mysticism and charlatanism have brought their hosts of 
aliens, and popular tradition and belief have insisted that possession is 
nine points of the law. But assimilation and expulsion have both to- 
gether solved the problem which these factors present. The story of 
expurgation is told in a delightful series of studies in Fact and Fable in 
Psychology. 

The substitution of emotion, prejudice, and tradition, for logic, 
open-mindedness, and truth, is not an operation peculiar to any single 
field of knowledge. It has occurred in all times and places in which 
the human mind has attempted to grasp the import of even the sim- 
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plest occurrences of everyday life. Every branch of science, and 
every form of philosophy (which has not been a mere retreat to the 
shades of mysticism and ambiguity) has furnished a protest to such a 
substitution; a plea for logicality — "the ability," as the author puts 
it, " to distinguish between the plausible and the true, the firmness to 
support principle in the face of paradox and seeming non-conformity, 
to think clearly and consistently in the absence of the practical re- 
proof of nature." The constant need of this protest, decade after 
decade, even century after century, is something disheartening. We 
find it in the Socratic dialectic ; physics and mathematics have long 
voiced it ; every new branch of learning has lisped it while still in its 
infancy, and even the youngest of the sciences must make it almost 
her first business to cry out against error. It simply shows that to be 
born into the kingdom of science is to learn to think and believe from 
principles, as to be born into the kingdom of righteousness is to learn 
to act from principles. "It is only as the result of a prolonged and 
conscientious training, aided by an extensive experience, and by a 
knowledge of the historical experience of the race, that the inherent 
rational tendencies develop into established logical habits and princi- 
ples of belief." 

Since popular belief rests mainly on tradition, or at best on partic- 
ular demonstration, it is easy to see why the battle against error has 
to be waged so many times and in so many places. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is no longer necessary for the defenders of ' logicality ' to be 
apologists ; although the propagandists of untruth try continually to 
set them upon the defensive by bringing forward a host of mysteries 
which 'science is unable to explain.' One of the charms of the 
book under discussion is its freedom from apology. The author writes 
with a clear, historical perspective, and hence lightly and freely. He 
deals with the occult rather as an interesting psychological phenome- 
non, than as a serious claimant for distinction in the ranks of knowl- 
edge. 

A general introduction to the subject is given in the opening chapter 
on ' ' The Modern Occult. ' ' The occult is characterized as a " mixed ag- 
gregate "of" aberrant beliefs ' ' which show a ' ' marked divergence . . . 
from the recognized standards and achievements of human thought "; 
divergence in "attitude, and logic, and general perspective. " It may 
show itself as an actual distortion of facts and truths, or simply as an 
"unconscious susceptibility for the unusual and eccentric, combined 
with an instability of conviction regarding established beliefs." Oc- 
cult doctrines are "attracted to such themes as the ultimate nature of 
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mental action, the conception of life and death, the effect of cosmic 
conditions upon human events and endowment, the delineation of 
character, the nature and treatment of disease ; or indeed to any of the 
larger or smaller realms of knowledge that combine with a strong 
human, and at times a practical, interest, a considerable complexity of 
basal principles, and general relations. ' ' 

The motives — theoretical and practical — to occultism do not belong 
to any particular time or people, but are as old as the race. They are 
operative at the present time in theosophy, spiritualism, phrenology, 
palmistry, Christian science, clairvoyance, metaphysical healing, and 
other like cults. None of these cults is new ; they are all revisions of 
older doctrines; all remnants of the time when " pseudo-science [an 
ugly hybrid !] flourished in the absence of true knowledge ; and imag- 
inative speculation and unfounded belief held the office intended for 
inductive reason." The type of individual that is attracted by the 
occult is skilfully drawn. "It is a weak though comprehensible na- 
ture," says the author, " that becomes bewildered in the presence of a 
few experiences that seem homeless among the generous provisions of 
modern science, and runs off panic-stricken to find shelter in a system 
that satisfies a narrow personal craving at the sacrifice of broadly estab- 
lished principles, nurtured and grown strong in the hardy and benefi- 
cent atmosphere of science. ' ' The believer in the occult possesses an 
" intensely personal temperament," one " that finds a paramount sig- 
nificance in the personal interpretation of experience, . . . that inwardly 
cherishes an intense belief in the personal purport of the order of 
events, and earnestly seeks for a precise explanation of individual hap- 
penings. ' ' Belief in the occult is fostered by the argument from an- 
alogy. A ' mystery ' is named by an analogy — mesmerism becomes 
' animal magnetism, ' the transmission of thought a kind of sympa- 
thetic vibration, or a wireless telegraphy — and, once named, the mys- 
tery is supposed to be explained. "The safest and most efficient 
antidote to the spread of the pernicious tendencies inherent in the 
occult lies in the cultivation of a wholesome and whole-souled interest 
in the genuine and profitable problems of nature and of life, and in 
the cultivation with it of a steadfast adherence to common sense, that 
results in a right perspective of the significance and value of things. ' ' 
It is not necessary to review in detail the various essays which make 
up the book. All have appeared in print before, although some have 
been entirely revised. It is natural that they should show some dif- 
ferences in temper, since their first appearance covers a period of some 
twelve years. And yet there is a remarkable unity running through 
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them all (except perhaps, the final chapter on Dreams of the Blind, 
which is not so obviously related to the other studies). The author is 
either making a statement of some phase of the occult, or tracing its 
development, or setting it off from science, or making a psychological 
analysis of belief. The most important chapters are those dealing 
with psychical research, spiritualism, hypnotism, and the natural 
history of analogy. 

The treatment of psychical research is an excellent bit of method- 
ology. The work and aims of the Society of Psychical Research are 
subjected to a critical survey. It is not a psychological organization, 
although much of the material with which it deals has a psychological 
bearing ; but the interest of the members is more than a psychological 
one, it is 'explanatory,' 'investigative,' 'anthropological' and 
' occult. ' When the Society is tempted to the borderland between 
knowledge and mystery, in order to trace the dividing line between the 
natural and the transcendental, or to the region of the palpably occult, 
or when it attempts to explode some theory, it parts company with 
psychology. If, however, it is to deal successfully with psychological 
matters, it must approach them with the same methods, and in the same 
spirit that characterize psychology at large. While Professor Jastrow 
emphasises the fact that psychology and psychical research are entirely 
distinct, and while he censures the latter for giving a false idea of the 
business of psychology, he is very careful to acknowledge the impor- 
tant services which it has performed. ' ' I am more than willing, ' ' he 
says, " to contribute whatever I can to the maintenance of a Coopera- 
tive Psychological Investigation Society which shall stand ready to take 
up the investigation of any phenomena which promise to yield data of 
psychological interest ; which shall, however, keep far removed from 
any phase of the transcendental or the occult ; which shall not feel itself 
under any obligation to disprove any improbable or absurd hypothesis 
which this or that seeker for notoriety may choose to put forward ; 
which shall not be dominated merely by the spirit of finding out whether 
there is ' anything in ' one movement or another, but will simply 
stand ready to supplement the work of the academic laboratories by 
undertaking, in the same spirit, a special form of investigation, which, 
under existing circumstances, such laboratories or their individual 
directors cannot expediently undertake. ' ' But, on the whole, he thinks 
that psychical research has done more harm than good. Among other 
things it has given a distorted conception of the purposes and methods 
of psychology. " The status of that science has suffered, its repre- 
sentatives have been misunderstood, its advancement has been ham- 
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pered, its appreciation by the public at large has been weakened and 
wrongly estimated, by reason of the popularity of the unfortunate as- 
pects of psychical research, and of its confusion with them. ' ' 

The chapter on "The Logic of Mental Telegraphy" is another clever 
study in methodology. The author proves himself a clear-headed 
pilot where there is a strong temptation to drift with the currents of 
shiftless logic. Mental telegraphy simply names a mystery instead of 
explaining the alleged facts. The phenomena in question " represent 
a complex conglomerate, in which imperfectly recognized modes of 
sense-action, hyperesthesia and hysteria, fraud, conscious and uncon- 
scious, chance, collusion, similarity of mental processes, an expectant 
interest in presentiments and a belief in their significance, nervousness 
and ill health, illusions of memory, hallucinations, suggestion, con- 
tagion, and other elements enter into the composition ; while defec- 
tive observation, falsification of memory, forgetfulness of details, bias 
and prepossession, suggestion from others, lack of training, and of a 
proper investigative temperament, further invalidate and confuse the 
records of what is supposed to have been observed. ' ' 

The subjective and objective conditions of the warping of belief are 
enumerated in the chapters on " The Psychology of Deception, ' ' "The 
Mind's Eye," and "Mental Prepossession "; and an apt illustration of 
deception is drawn from the phenomena of spiritualism. There is a 
trace of effort in some of the psychological analyses, which do not 
always quite succeed in being at the same time both popular and 
scientific. 

The essay on hypnotism and its antecedents will be, perhaps, the 
most welcome chapter in the book. A brief history of hypnotism is 
given, special care being taken to separate the fantastic from the sub- 
stantial. The sketch is a lucid portrayal of beliefs in the occult, and 
in the "conflict between the rational investigation of intelligible facts, 
and the unwarranted attempts at an explanation of alleged miracles — 
a phase of the conflict between science and mysticism. The imper- 
fectly understood is apt," the author continues, "to be explained by 
the still more obscure ; totally imaginary forms of energy are called 
upon to account for poorly observed effects ; and so the mystery deep- 
ens, superstition spreads, and charlatanism finds a fertile field for its 
display. ' ' One is considerably disappointed to find no adequate ac- 
count of the psychology of hypnotism, and of the close connection be- 
tween the mental phenomena of hypnotic states and corresponding 
phenomena to be found in the normal consciousness ; although it is 
distinctly pointed out that the explanation of the abnormal is to be 
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sought first and always in the normal. After all, the psychology of 
hypnotism is a far-reaching study in itself, and a proper account of it 
would have disturbed the proportions of the book. 

Fact and Fable brings home a truth which has been well nigh for- 
gotten by our time. It is not only the factual that instructs the hu- 
man mind, but errant belief as well. Science is accustomed to point 
its moral with a hoc verum docet, but the haec fabula docet by which the 
race learned in the simplicity of its childhood is still able to instruct. 
As Browning's Mr. Sludge says of his own 'profession': 

" Strictly, it's what good people style untruth ; 
But yet so far, not quite the fullgrown thing ; 
It's fancying, fable-making, nonsense work — 
What never meant to be so very bad — 
The knack of story-telling, brightening up 
Each dull old bit of fact that drops its shine." 

It is only when the two views are balanced against each other that 
they become most significant. Error and extravagance, when once 
recognized and dissected, not only illumine the truth by contrast, but 
also point out the flaws in the process by which the mind creates its 
universe, and hence warn the investigator from the dark corners in 
which deception lurks. It is for this separation of fact from fable, 
and the recognition of the sources and offices of both, that we are in- 
debted to Professor Jastrow's entertaining book. 

I. M. Bentley. 

James Martineau : A Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 1901. — pp. x, 458. 

This work gives an account (pp. 1-141) of the main facts in the 
life of Dr. Martineau. But this is the smallest portion of the book. 
It is followed by two sections, one (pp. 142-278) on the religious 
teaching and preaching of Dr. Martineau, and another (pp. 279-447) 
on his Philosophy of Religion, of which it gives a very sympathetic 
and intelligent exposition. 

In its way, the work is well done. But I regret that the author had 
not adopted another method. The first division, as I have said, 
treats of Martineau the man. Undoubtedly the principal external 
events in the life are here recorded. But we miss the inner life and 
struggles, or, where they occasionally appear, it is too much from the 
mere ecclesiastical standpoint. James Martineau was the most im- 
pressive religious teacher, and the most strenuous religious thinker of 
the last two generations of Englishmen. His outer life was quiet and 
uneventful ; but the inner eye was always alert, and the heart and mind 



